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MR.  VICE-CHANCELLOR, 

BEFORE  we  proceed  to  the  poll,  I  wish  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  concerning  the  extraordinary  crisis 
which  has  brought  us  together  within  these  walls. 
The  contest,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  not  between 
the  two  individuals  whose  names  have  been  now 
announced  to  us,  but  it  is  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  religions,  which  have 
long  been  struggling  for  the  mastery.  It  is  vain 
and  idle  to  conceal  from  our  view,  that  if  Roman 
Catholics  are  admitted  to  political  power,  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution  is  destroyed,  and  the  Popish  re- 
ligion is  exalted  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Protestant. 
The  Established  Church  of  Ireland  will  shortly  be 
overthrown ;  the  Ecclesiastical  Property  in  that 
country  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romish 
priests  ;  the  Irish  Members  will  be  principally,  if 
not  wholly,  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  the  little  leaven 
will  speedily  ferment  and  swell,  till  it  has  pervaded 
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the  whole  mass.  Reverend  Gentlemen,  both  lay 
and  clerical,  may  smile  at'  what  I  am  saying  :  but 
perhaps  this  is  the  last  effort  which  our  pure  and 
reformed  religion  will  make  to  stem  the  torrent, 
which  is  now  ready  to  overwhelm  it.  Oxford  has 
done  her  duty :  she  has  presented  her  petition , 
perhaps  for  the  last  time,  resolutely  though  re- 
spectfully ;  and  I  doubt  not,  that  if  circumstances 
should  demand  it,  other  Ridley s  and  Latirners  will 
be  found,  who  will  march  fearlessly  to  the  stake, 
and  seal  their  testimony  with  their  blood.  But 
though  the  petition  recently  presented  may  be  the 
last ;  though  the  constitution  of  this  University 
may  soon  be  changed  by  the  same  spirit  of  inno- 
vation which  has  levelled  our  political  barriers, 
there  is  still  one  course  remaining  for  us :  there  is 
one  last  and  desperate  effort  to  be  made,  by  which 
we  may  arrest  the  demon  of  desolation,  by  which 
we  may  be  able  to  stand  between  the  dead  and  the 
living,  and  to  stay  the  plague.  The  result  of  the 
contest,  which  begins  to-day,  will  proclaim  to  the 
Parliament  and  to  the  world,  whether  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  is  changed  ;  whether  she  still 
maintains  her  ancient  faith ;  whether  she  consist- 


ently  adheres  to  the  opinions  which  she  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  by  triumphant  majorities  within 
these  walls ;  or  whether  she  also  is  infected  by  the 
liberality  of  the  age,  and  is  willing  to  sacrifice  ex- 
perience to  experiment,  and  to  give  up  knowledge 
for  theory.  I  should  be  the  last  person  to  decry 
the  services  of  our  late  Representative.  I  acknow- 
ledge his  talents ;  I  have  felt  grateful  to  him  for 
his  attachment  to  our  institutions  ;  and  till  within 
these  few  days  I  looked  up  to  him  as  the  inflexible 
champion  of  the  Protestant  cause.  But  alas !  the 
delusion  is  vanished.  He  too  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  vortex  of  liberality :  the  new  lights,  which 
have  lately  broke  upon  our  hemisphere,  have  daz- 
zled and  bewildered  even  his  firm  and  steady  eye ;  and 
he  stands  now  before  us  as  the  avowed  subverter  of 
the  Constitution ;  as  prepared  and  even  anxious  to 
raise  up  the  flood-gates,  which  will  inundate  the 
land  with  Popish  tyranny  and  superstition.  And 
what  is  it  which  has  worked  this  sudden  revolution 
in  his  mind?  What  is  it  which  has  induced  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  look  to  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation as  a  panacea  for  the  sufferings  of  Ireland  ? 
In  one  word,  it  is — Intimidation.  The  hungry  and 
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rebellious  agitators  of  that  unhappy  country  have 
conjured  up  certain  phantoms  and  apparitions  of 
danger,  which  have  struck  terror  into  the  Cabinet. 
Firm  and  undaunted  as  we  believed  our  warlike 
Premier  to  be,  he  has  shewn  that  even  his  arm  can 
tremble,  when  caUed  upon  to  draw  the  sword  ;  and 
he  now  thinks  to  achieve  by  conciliation  and  con- 
cession, what  can  only  be  accomplished  by  reso- 
lution and  by  force.     I  should  wish  to  ask,  in  what 
way  will  Roman  Catholic  Peers,  or  Roman  Catholic 
Commoners,  sitting  in  Parliament,  repress  the  am- 
bition, or  silence  the  declamation,  of  O'Connell  and 
of  Shiel  ?    I  would  ask,  by  what  magical  process 
will  the  Irish  peasant,  who  is  now  starving  upon 
his  scanty  pittance  of  potatoes,  feel  his  cravings 
satisfied  or  his  condition  improved,  because  in  a 
few  weeks  the  doors  of  Parliament  will  be  thrown 
open  to  him,  or  because  it  will  then  be  possible  for 
him  to  find  a  place  in  the  Councils  of  his  Majesty  ? 
The  idea  is  evidently  absurd  :  and  he,  who  looks  to 
Emancipation  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland, 
must  really  wish  to  insult,  when  he  is  pretending  to 
conciliate  ;  or  he  must  be  grossly  ignorant,  not  only 
of  the  state  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  but  of  the 


human  mind.  The  agitators  of  Ireland  must  be 
put  down  by  force.  The  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
that  country  must  have  their  lives  and  properties 
protected  :  and  if  the  Roman  Catholics  are  dissatis- 
fied, they  must  be  taught  that  the  laws  are  to  be 
obeyed;  and  that,  according  to  those  laws,  the 
Protestant  religion  is  the  established  religion  of  the 
empire.  The  measure  of  concession  is  not  yet 
carried.  The  ingredients  are  mixed,  and  the  cup 
of  conciliation  is  ready  to  be  poured  out :  but  who 
will  say  that  this  day's  contest  may  not  dash  it  to 
the  ground,  and  arrest  the  infatuated  arm  which 
would  scatter  poison  while  it  thinks  to  assuage  ; 
which  would  lull  us  into  a  fatal  and  unsuspecting 
sleep,  while  it  intoxicates  our  opponents  with  the 
triumph  and  the  frenzy  of  enjoyment  ?  This  day's 
contest  may  perhaps  speak  to  our  deluded  rulers  in 
a  weak  but  an  intelligible  voice.  We  are  but  a 
small  body,  when  compared  with  the  mass  of  the 
population :  but  let  Oxford  proclaim  to  the  Coun- 
try, the  Senate,  and  the  Throne,  that  she  still 
adheres  to  her  former  decisions  ;  that  she  dismisses 
from  her  representation  the  man  who  has  betrayed 
his  trust ;  that  she  selects  another,  who  is  opposed 
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to  all  concession,  who  thinks  that  Ireland  may  be 
governed  by  the  existing  laws;  and  the  opinion 
thus  expressed  by  Oxford  may  shortly  be  echoed 
through  the  country  ;  and  our  alarmed  and  infatu- 
ated rulers  may  either  be  compelled  to  abandon 
the  mischief,  which  they  meditated,  or  to  resign 
their  places  and  their  power  to  firmer  and  more 
constitutional  successors. 


MR.  VICE-CHANCELLOR, 

I  HAVE  listened,  not  without  pleasure,  to  the 
eloquent  appeal,  which  has  just  been  made  to  us ; 
and  though  I  could  wish,  that  a  speech  delivered 
within  these  walls  had  been  less  copiously  studded 
with  rhetorical  ornament,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
separate  the  argument  from  the  imagery,  and  to 
encounter  step  by  step  every  position  which  has 
been  made.  We  are  told  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
proposed  ministerial  measure  will  -materially  alter, 
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if  not  destroy,  the  Constitution.  But  this  assertion, 
though  often  and  fearlessly  made,  is  historically  and 
absolutely  false.  I  deny  that  the  common  law  of 
the  land  recognises  any  system  qf  exclusion,  or 
any  political  distinctions  founded  upon  a  difference 
of  Creeds.  Many  persons  talk  and  argue,  as  if 
laws  had  been  passed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
which  excluded  Roman  Catholics  from  Parliament, 
and  from  holding  civil  offices.  But  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  question  it  is  unnecessary  to 
observe,  that  such  laws  and  such  exclusion  never 
existed:  and  if  we  look  to  facts,  we  find,  that 
Roman  Catholics  did  sit  in  Parliament,  and  did 
hold  offices,  till  the  time  of  the  Popish  Plot  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  It  was  not  therefore 
a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation,  nor 
was  it  any  principle  at  all,  that  political  distinctions 
should  exist  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants. I  shall  be  met  perhaps  by  the  assertion, 
that  though  this  may  be  theoretically  and  even 
practically  true,  still  it  is  notorious,  that  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Romish  faith  were  obliged  in  those 
days  to  conceal  their  sentiments ;  and  that  if  any 
of  them  sate  in  Parliament,  they  did  so  as  Protes- 
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tants,  and  did  not  avow  themselves  to  be  members 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  To  this  I  would  reply, 
that  notwithstanding  this  concealment,  a  real  Ro- 
man Catholic  was  as  well  known  in  those  times  as 
he  is  at  present.  No  person  doubted,  whether  the 
Howards  and  the  Talbots  of  those  days  adhered  to 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors  or  no  :  and  the  very 
fact  of  this  concealment,  or,  if  you  please,  of  this 
connivance,  must  demonstrably  prove,  that  no  ne- 
cessity was  then  felt  for  passing  laws  to  exclude  the 
Roman  Catholics  from  political  power.  This  is  the 
point,  for  which  I  am  now  contending  :  and  I  again 
repeat,  that  till  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  no 
such  laws  existed,  and  that  in  matter  of  fact, 
Roman  Catholics  were  not  excluded.  No  person,  I 
presume,  would  wish  for  the  re-enactment  of  those 
laws,  which  prohibited  the  open  profession  of  the 
Romish  faith.  The  age  of  intolerance  is  gone : 
and  if  Jews,  Mahometans,  Unitarians,  and  even 
Atheists  may  meet  openly  to  avow  their  sentiments, 
no  person  would  wish  the  Christians  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  be  denied  the  same  liberty.  Let  us 
then  go  back  to  the  times  which  followed  the 
Reformation  ;  let  us  take  the  laws  as  they  then 
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stood ;  but  let  us  take  also  the  spirit  of  toleration 
and  of  Christian  charity,  which  has  since  been  in- 
troduced, and  we  shall  find  that  the  law  and  the 
practice  of  England  sanction  no  exclusion  what- 
ever of  Roman  Catholics  from  political  power. 
Many  persons  will  argue,  as  if  the  constitution  of 
this  country,  which  was  settled  at  the  Revolution, 
would  be  violated,  if  concessions  are  now  made  to 
members  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  allow,  that  the  Revolution  of  1688  is  the 
best  period,  to  which  we  can  refer  for  the  firm  and 
lasting  establishment  of  our  constitutional  liberties  : 
but  I  deny  that  any  laws  passed  at  the  Revolution 
were  grounded  in  the  smallest  degree  upon  the  ex- 
clusion of  Roman  Catholics  from  political  power. 
It  was  then  enacted,  and  it  became  henceforth  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  that  the  Sovereign  of 
Great  Britain  should  be  a  Protestant :  but  as  to  all 
other  laws,  they  remained  precisely  on  the  same 
footing  which  they  occupied  before.  They  derived 
no  new  sanction  from  the  Revolution :  their  altera- 
tion or  abrogation  were  not  rendered  more  difficult : 
and  to  say,  that  the  present  restrictions  upon  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  Con- 
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stitution  as  settled  in  1688,  is  a  specimen  of 
most  wilful  misrepresentation  or  of  the  most  un* 
pardonable  ignorance,  which  can  possibly  be  ex- 
hibited. I  allow,  that  Roman  Catholics  were  ex- 
cluded from  Parliament  and  from  certain  civil  of- 
fices at  the  time  of  the  Revolution :  but  the  Revo- 
lution no  more  made  that  exclusion  perpetual,  than 
it  made  all  other  laws  irrevocable,  which  were 
framed  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  or  for  any 
measure  of  internal  and  external  policy.  If  it  be 
said,  that  all  the  laws,  which  were  in  existence  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution,  are  an  integral  and  in- 
violable part  of  the  Constitution,  then  I  will  allow 
the  same  of  the  laws  respecting  the  Roman  Catholics : 
but  let  our  alarmists  know,  that,  according  to  their 
own  statement,  the  Constitution  has  already  been  fre- 
quently violated,  or  rather,  it  is  already  destroyed : 
for  all  the  concessions  which  were  made  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  last  reign,  were  repeals  of 
statutes  and  enactments  which  were  made  before 
the  Revolution.  The  point  which  is  now  under 
discussion  may  be  the  most  important  part  of  the 
question  connected  with  those  laws ;  and  to  admit 
Roman  Catholics  to  Parliament  may  require  more 
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deliberation,  than  to  allow  them  to  hold  property, 
or  to  rise  in  the  army  and  navy :  but  with  respect 
to  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  oar  Constitution, 
all  these  laws  are  equally  capable  or  incapable  of 
change  :  and  it  is  idle,  or  worse  than  idle,  to  assert, 
that  the  concessions  which  are  now  contemplated 
will  be  a  greater  violation  of  the  Constitution  than 
those  which  have  been  hitherto  made.  I  come 
therefore  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  that  expediency, 
or  supposed  expediency,  dictated  the  imposition  of 
restrictions  ;  and  expediency  alone  must  limit  their 
duration,  and  warrant  their  repeal.  They  were  not 
imposed  at  the  Reformation  ;  they  did  not  exist  for 
more  than  a  century  subsequent  to  the  Re- 
formation :  they  were  enacted  at  a  time  of  great 
political  excitement,  and  under  a  false  or  exagge- 
rated impression  of  danger :  they  received  no  con- 
firmation, nor  were  in  the  smallest  degree  affected, 
by  the  Revolution  of  1688 :  many  of  them  have 
since  been  modified  or  repealed ;  and  the  whole 
penal  or  restrictive  code  is  as  much  open  to  re- 
vision or  abrogation,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
sciences and  privileges  of  men,  as  with  reference  to 
free  trade  or  commercial  regulations.  It  is  said, 
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however,  that  the  proposed  concessions  will  esta- 
blish Popery  in  the  country,  and  will  lead  ulti- 
mately to  the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
This  is  the  second  point,  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  consider;  and  a  few  observations  will  be  sufficient 
to  refute  the  argument.  We  need  not  be  asto- 
nished, if  such  were  the  expectation  of  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  if  believing,  as  they  do,  that  their 
religion  alone  is  true,  they  believe  also  that 
"  magna  est  veritas  et  valebit :"  but  for  a  Protestant 
to  feel  or  to  fear  this  ;  for  him  so  to  mistrust  the 
strength  of  his  cause,  as  to  think  that  the  admission 
of  Roman  Catholics  to  political  power,  will  lead  to 
the  ruin  of  Protestantism  and  the  triumph  of  Popery, 
is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  confessions  of  weak- 
ness, which  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  hear.  We 
are  told  indeed,  that  the  Professors  of  the  Romish 
faith  are  more  insidious,  and  more  zealous  in  gaining 
proselytes,  than  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  With  respect  to  the  former  of  these 
qualities,  I  am  not  anxious,  that  we  should  equal 
our  opponents  in  insidiousness :  but  I  have  yet  to 
learn,  that  artifice  and  cunning  are  to  be  feared, 
when  truth  and  sincerity  are  on  our  side.  With 
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respect  to  our  being  inferior  in  zeal,  I  deny  the 
charge.  Let  all  restrictions  be  removed  from  the 
professors  of  every  creed :  let  the  principle  of  free 
trade  be  recognized  in  religion  as  in  commerce  :  let 
the  champions  of  the  Church  of  England  gird  on 
their  armour,  and  with  the  Bible  in  their  hand,  and 
with  charity  in  their  hearts,  let  them  go  forth  under 
the  protection  of  the  Almighty  to  meet  their  oppo- 
nents. Whoever  fears  the  conflict,  let  him  turn 
and  flee:  let  him  own,  that  he  is  fighting  on  the 
weaker  side ;  let  him  own,  that  his  cause  requires 
the  aid  of  exclusion  and  restrictions  ;  but  let  him 
not  identify  his  individual  terrors  with  the  conscious 
intrepidity  of  our  own  pure  and  reformed  Church. 
That  Church  has  survived  the  shock  of  fiercer 
assailants,  and  less  enlightened  times :  it  was  the 
offspring  of  truth,  and  was  nursed  in  blood ;  but 
though  at  first  numerically  weak,  it  raised  its  head 
over  bigotry,  superstition,  artifice,  and  oppression: 
it  made  its  way  by  reason  alone  ;  and  by  the 
blessing  of  God  it  will  still  maintain  its  ground; 
Let  us  not  be  told,  that  bigotry  will  prevail  over 
reason  ;  or  that  the  mass  of  a  Protestant  population 
will  be  converted  by  a  handful  of  Roman  Catholics. 
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The  only  example,  which  history  supplies,  is  directly 
against  such  a  conversion.  We  have  no  instance 
of  a  Protestant  population  relapsing  into  Popery. 
When  the  two  forms  of  religion  came  fairly  into 
contact,  the  Protestant  prevailed  :  and  I  say  boldly, 
that  he,  who  dreads  a  contrary  result,  has  either  not 
studied  the  foundations  of  his  faith,  or  prefers 
coercion  to  persuasion,  and  thinks  that  his  own 
religion  is  right  because  it  is  established,  but  does 
not  thank  God  who  has  established  it  because  it  is 
right.  This  leads  me  to  the  most  extraordinary  of 
all  the  assertions,  which  the  Anti-Catholic  party 
has  advanced.  It  is  said,  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Mr.  Peel  have  been  intimidated  into 
a  change  of  sentiments ;  and  their  conduct  is  spoken 
of,  as  if  fear  was  in  the  abstract  and  upon  all  occa- 
sions an  unmanly  and  unwarrantable  feeling.  But 
I  would  venture  to  observe,  that  there  are  occa- 
sions, when  it  is  wicked  not  to  fear.  Does  not  a 
General  fear,  when  he  is  going  into  action,  lest 
some  of  his  brave  companions  should  fall?  And 
do  not  the  members  of  that  profession,  to  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  belong,  fear  lest  the  souls  of 
their  flock  should  be  lost  ?  If  such  persons  do  not 


feel  fear,  they  are  either  insensible  or  unworthy  of 
their  trusts :  to  which  I  would  add,  that  the  whole 
argument  of  the  Anti-Catholic  party  is  built  and 
grounded  upon  fear.  The  very  same  persons,  who 
are  said  to  have  intimidated  the  Ministers,  have  for 
years  been  filling  the  opponents  of  the  Romanists 
with  terror  and  alarm.  The  Ministers  are  alarmed, 
lest  Ireland  should  be  deluged  with  Protestant 
blood :  the  Anti- Catholics  are  alarmed,  lest  the 
whole  empire  should  be  deluged  with  Popish  tyranny 
and  Popish  superstition.  Which  of  these  two  fears  is 
the  most  rational,  and  most  becoming  a  Statesman 
or  a  Protestant,  I  leave  to  others  to  decide :  but  this 
I  affirm,  that  for  that  man,  who  fears  the  Pope  and 
a  few  Cardinals  seated  at  Rome  in  their  antiquated 
imbecility,  for  that  man  to  taunt  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington with  cowardice,  is  one  of  the  most  strange 
inconsistencies,  which  ever  beset  the  human  mind. 
This  word  Inconsistency  leads  me  to  another  charge, 
which  is  brought  against  the  Ministers,  and  particu- 
larly against  Mr.  Peel.  We  are  told,  that  because 
he  has  changed  his  line  of  policy,  he  is  therefore  in- 
consistent. But  the  persons  who  advance  this 
charge,  do  not  rightly  understand  the  terms,  which 
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they  employ.  Mr.  Peel  would  be  inconsistent, 
if  he  one  day  pursued  a  measure  which  he  thought 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  if  he  afterwards 
pursued  another,  which  he  thought  to  be  injurious : 
but  he  is  not  inconsistent,  if  at  different  times  he 
pursues  different  measures,  which  appear  to  lead 
to  the  same  end.  Our  Reformers  were  not  incon- 
sistent, who  in  their  younger  days  advocated 
Popery,  and  afterwards  abjured  it :  for  at  each  period 
they  believed,  that  they  were  following  the  truth. 
So  Oxford  would  not  be  inconsistent,  if  she  for- 
merly returned  Mr.  Peel  as  a  man  who  followed 
conscientiously  that  course  which  he  believed  to  be 
right,  and  if  she  now  return  him  again,  as  believing 
him  still  to  maintain  the  same  determination.  The 
line  of  policy,  which  Mr.  Peel  may  adopt,  may 
affect  the  opinion,  which  we  form  of  his  judgment, 
but  not  of  his  consistency.  The  man,  who  once 
acted  upon  his  honest  conviction,  but  afterwards 
adheres  to  the  same  course  of  action,  though  he  no 
longer  believes  it  to  be  right,  is  not  consistent  but 
inconsistent;  and  the  whole  question,  which  is  to 
decide  the  justification  or  acquittal  of  Mr.  Peel  is 
this — whether  the  measure  of  concession  now  pro- 
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posed  is  necessary  for  the  peace  of  Ireland.  This 
is  a  question,  which  I  do  not  feel  myself  competent 
to  decide ;  but  when  it  is  said,  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  that  country  are  to  be  put  down  by 
force,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  observing  that  the 
sentiment  betrays  as  great  an  ignorance  of  sound 
policy,  as  of  Christian  charity.  I  am  aware,  that 
there  are  persons  in  this  place,  who  think  that  the 
discontents  in  Ireland  may  be  quelled  by  coercion  : 
and  my  blood  has  run  cold,  while  I  have  heard  it 
said  by  grave  and  good  men,  by  men  whom  I  regard 
and  love,  that  soldiers  and  not  concessions  are  to 
effect  the  peace  of  Ireland.  That  unhappy  country 
is  now  held  in  military  subjection.  It  might  be 
possible  perhaps  to  quarter  more  troops  upon  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  strengthen  the  garrisons  which 
are  already  within  daily  communication  of  each 
other.  But  what  statesman,  what  lover  of  his 
country,  what  real  Christian,  can  look  calmly  on, 
and  wish  such  a  state  of  things  to  continue  ?  We 
have  tried  this  system  now  for  many  years.  It 
was  the  system,  which  accorded  with  the  convic- 
tion, or  if  you  will,  with  the  prejudices,  of  most  of 


the  present  Ministry  :  but  they  have  proclaimed, 
that  it  is  no  longer  safe  :  they  have  decided  upon  a 
different  course ;  and  are  unanimous  in  declaring, 
that  some  concessions  must  be  made.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  allow,  that  he  who  looks  to  Catholic 
emancipation  as  an  immediate  panacea  for  the 
miseries  of  Ireland,  is  either  following  a  chimsera, 
or  is  wilfully  trying  to  mislead.  I  am  not  so  child- 
ish or  so  insane  as  to  believe,  that  the  half-starved 
peasant  and  his  family  will  be  better  clothed 
or  fed,  because  some  Roman  Catholics  of  pro- 
perty may  be  admitted  to  political  power.  But 
why  is  the  Roman  Catholic  peasant  worse 
clothed  or  worse  fed  than  the  English  labourer  ?  Be- 
cause his  moral  condition  is  greatly  inferior.  Be- 
cause political  distinctions  have  convulsed  and 
paralyzed  the  country  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other ;  because  the  bonds  of  society  are  severed ; 
because  every  person  is  taught  to  hate  the  professor 
of  a  different  creed,  and  to  look  upon  him  as  an 
enemy  or  an  oppressor.  But  is  this  a  state  of 
things,  which  a  Christian  can  contemplate  with 
composure  ?  Or  can  we  rest  satisfied,  even  'if  we 
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are  assured,  that  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers  can 
repress  actual  insurrection  ?  The  great  end,  which 
we  ought  to  have  in  view,  is  the  admission  of 
Roman  Catholics,  not  only  to  political  privileges, 
but  to  religious  knowledge.  This  is  the  emancipa- 
tion, of  which  I  am  the  advocate :  an  emancipation 
from  the  tyranny  of  priestcraft,  and  from  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance.  But  we  shall  never  extend  to 
the  Irish  that  light  and  that  happiness,  which  we 
ourselves  enjoy,  so  long  as  we  treat  them  as  a  de- 
graded caste.  Let  us  abolish  distinctions ;  let  us 
remove  the  cause  of  one  Christian  hating  another, 
and  there  is  some  chance  of  those  who  are  in  error 
being  converted  to  the  truth.  Let  the  Roman 
Catholic  gentry  mix  with  the  Protestants  on  an 
equal  footing ;  let  them  feel  that  no  political  ad- 
vantage is  to  be  gained  by  a  change  of  their  religious 
creed,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  mi- 
nority will  soon  follow  the  majority.  So  also  let 
the  lower  orders  be  educated,  let  them  have  the 
same  advantages  which  our  own  peasantry  enjoy, 
and  the  fetters  which  bind  them  to  their  priests, 
will  soon  be  severed :  they  must  then  be  instructed 


by  the  word  of  God,  and  no  longer  by  the  word  of 
man :  Reason  and  Truth  will  break  upon  their  be- 
nighted minds;  and  the  same  process,  which  led  to 
the  Reformation  in  England,  will  produce  the  same 
results  in  the  sister  country.  This  is  the  conse- 
quence which  I  expect  from  the  measure  which  is 
now  proposed.  There  is  no  longer  any  political 
party  in  the  State,  which  thinks  that  Ireland  can  be 
governed  by  any  other  means.  I  say  no  great  po- 
litical party :  for  though  there  may  be  politicians, 
who  maintain  that  doctrine,  I  deny  that  an  Anti- 
Catholic  cabinet  could  now  be  formed,  or  that  any 
Parliament  would  support  them.  Under  some  form 
or  other  the  measure  must  be  carried:  and  the 
question  for  us  to  decide  is,  to  which  of  the  two 
great  parties  in  the  State  shall  we  commit  the  se- 
curities of  our  Church  ?  If  we  reject  MR.  PEEL,  we 
proclaim  to  the  world,  that  we  do  not  wish  that 
measure  to  be  carried,  which  the  Ministers,  the 
Parliament,  and  the  King  are  prepared  to  sanction  : 
we  rank  ourselves  among  the  opponents  of  peace 
and  conciliation :  and  we  choose  a  man  as  our  Re- 
presentative, who  still  advocates  a  cause  which  is 
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ready  to  expire ;  and  who  uninfluenced  by  circum- 
stances or  by  times,  still  refuses  to  extend  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to  those,  whom  we  are  taught 
by  our  common  Maker  and  Redeemer  to  love  and 
to  relieve. 


BAXTER,  PRINTER,  OXFORD. 
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